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Measurement  of  Educational  Waste  in  the 
Toronto  Public  Schools. 

INTBODnOTOBY 

The  title,  "Educational  Waste,"  is  not  an  alluring  one.  It  sug- 
gcsts  scientific  measurements,  dry  statistics  and  factory  by-products 
There  is  educational  waste,  however,  and  no  matter  how  unattractno 
such  a  topic  may  be  at  the  outset,  the  community  cannot  afford  to 
ijrnore  the  methods  which  are  being  developed  to  locate  its  incidence, 
to  measure  its  amount,  and  develop  measures  to  combat  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  inquiry  is  more  stimulating  to  the  imagination  and  gives 
more  hope  of  effecting  large  savings  in  human  life  and  values. 

It  is  true  that  the  highest  spiritual  and  intellectual  products  of  our 
ichools  cannot  be  measured;  it  is  equally  true  that  accurate  measure- 
ments of  those  things  which  can  be  measured  provide  a  necessary 
ondation  for  those  processes  out  of  which  spiritual,  moral  and  intel- 
.uc^ual  results  grow.  Just  as  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
•ituality  and  personal  inefficiency,  unscientific  methods  of  school 
ao  ministration  provide  no  guarantee  of  a  fine  educational  product. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  danger  is  not  in  making  measurements  but  m 
worshiping  measurements;  trying  to  measure  things  that  cannot  be 
measured,  or  in  considering  measurements  as  an  end  in  themselves— 
not  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  Chief  Inspector  Cowley's  report 
of  1918  express  well  the  true  place  of  educational  measurements  m 
school  administration : 

«<In  its  bulletins  on  Academic  and  Industrial  Efficiency  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  has  presented  the  results  of  a  searching  examination  of  n'B'»«5 
institutions  of  learning.  Through  an  intensive  study  of  retardation  of 
pupils  the  Sage  Foundation  also  has  endeavoured  to  measure  educational 
efficiency.  The  numerous  surveys  of  civic  and  state  school  systoms  made 
in  recent  years  are  likewise  evidence  of  the  growing  inclination  to  test  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  according  to  the  modes  and  standards  of  business 
life.  , 

"While  such  concrete  standards  of  educational  measurements  may  be 
found  very  helpful  in  testing  important  phases  of  school  work  and  manage- 
ment, there  is  need  for  a  word  of  caution  against  attaching  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  absolute  value  of  such  standards  and  of  the  aspects  of 
educational  work  which  they  stress.  In  its  spirit  and  purposes  and  in  the 
'material'  with  which  it  deals  a  school  is  essentially  different  from  a  fac- 
tory, a  banking  house,  a  transportation  line  or  a  departmental  store.  While 
the  most  approved  principles  and  tests  of  modern  business  practice  ought 
to  find  expression  in  the  administration,  organiza  on  and  operation  of  the 
schools,  the  teachers  of  experience  and  insight  will  not  need  to  be  told  that 
the  best  fruits  of  education  are  to  be  found  in  the  quality  of  the  moral 
I  bitnation  developed  in  the  pupils.  Under  the  guidance  of  such  teachers 
a  system  of  educational  measurements  may  be  made  a  valuable  auxiliary  in 
the  management  of  the  school  without  dehumaairing  its  life  or  obscuring 
its  higher  purposes." 


/ 


gUMMAEY  OF  iUOOMIIOHS  BASID  OH  flMDIHGS 
Buw—  ^^  ^^jjj  STUDY. 

The  causes  of  retardation.  ^^^^^^^^^.^.^it^t'ihe^M^ 
thoroughly  understood^  m^^^^^  Nor  is 

later  reports.    It  is  <!«>*«  """^^"fl^^^A-i-able  to  estimate  the  amount 

requires  two  things : 

1.  Means  of  measuring  gains. 

2.  Weapons  of  offence. 

In  measuring,  two  things  are  demanded- 
n— An  accepted  standard, 
h— Equal  divisions  of  that  standard. 

practically  at  eight  years,  ^l"l%t^t,*^„7fhree  months.  It  is  true 
Kindergarten  seems  to  be  seven  years  and  JJ"«  """Jg^go^  ^^y  ^e 
of  cou4e  that  ehMren  vary  mabihtj  but  t^^^^^^^  J^  ^^ 

should  not  establish  °o™«  ^°J  .PYn  cais  o?individuals.  Neither  is 
indications  of  proper  trea  ment  in  ^«?«%f  J^.^J^rse.  AH  agree  on 
there  agreement  as  to  length  of  the  "°»^^  °J,;7_t  "  tile  for  the  other 
the  length  of  the  last  four  g'-^^de'  ^nos  on  t^^^^^^^  Tnd  practice-  We 
three  there  is  great  djsagreement  bot^^^^^^ 

have  in  effect  a  foot  rule  of  ^'a'T?°»/«°«^°';^"'^  f^om  time  to  time, 
of  lengths  vp  ying  from  o"*  f^Jool  to  anot^h^^^^  ^Je  possTble  and  neces- 

^ir  my  n^ot^^aVr::r  a^rsurtfsS^^^^^^^^^  a^PPHed  over  a  term 
of  years  J\l\  indicate  the  lines  of  advance  t 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  as  a  basis  for  discussion : 

3.  t^  of  the  seven  gradesbedjv^ed  i-  an^' A^' ai^  '^B^;^ 

fr^J'^r^iXn  h    wil  ino^^^^^  a  whole  year's 

itr^'hTwoTd'iso  facmtate  double  promotion  by  mini- 
mizing  the  length  of  the  necessary  jump. 
4  St  Lch  division  on  completing  its  work  Proceed  immediately 
.    *l    \ZL^  It  the  next  division,  no  matter  what  the  date  may 
'^,tu  *«  tiirfr«nee  from  di^ion  to  dWUlon  be  fr.,ue.t 

and  easy. 


5.  That  tpecial  teachers,  for  individual  or  small-group  instruetion, 
be  employed  to  make  such  transfers  easy  for  children  capable 
of  making  rapid  progress  without  affecting  their  health. 

6.  That  children  be  graduated  when  they  are  ready  to  graduate, 
but  that  worth  while  work  be  provided  for  early  graduates 
until  such  time  as  they  may  be  admitted  to  the  high  schools. 

7.  That  as  soon  as  authority  is  obtained,  if  necessary,  high  schools 
admit  pupils  twice  a  year  or  oftener. 

8.  That  iu  every  school  of  eight  rooms  or  over  a  special  class,  or 
hpecial  classes,  be  formed  for  atypical  children  whether  of  the 
"slow"  or  the  "rapid  progress"  group. 

9.  That  all  feeble-minded  children  be  removed  from  the  regular 
grades  and  special  classes  for  normal  children,  and  be  segre- 
gated in  classes  where  they  can  receive  the  sort  of  education 
to  which  they  respond.  This  should  be  done  at  once,  even  if 
it  is  necessary  to  rent  private  houses  for  the  purpose.  The 
extra  expense  would  soon  be  offset  by  the  diminishing  member- 
ship of  the  schools  due  to  the  more  rapid  progress  of  children 
through  the  grades. 

10.  That  in  the  early  grades  one  half  of  each  day  be  devoted  to 
manual  work  and  physical  education,  and  that  in  the  later 
grades  greater  opportunity  be  given  for  such  work. 

11.  That  assistants  to  principals  be  decided  on  not  according  to 
the  number  of  children  in  the  school  alone,  but  that  the  number 
of  foreign  children,  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
neighborhood  and  other  non-arithmetical  considerations  be 
taken  into  account. 

12.  That,  if  necessary,  the  right  to  allow  greater  lee-way  with 
regard  to  the  course  of  study  in  particular  schools  and  in  In- 
divid;   '  cases  be  obtained  from  the  provincial  authorities. 

13.  That  capacity  to  perform  the  next  term's  work  be  the  only 
consideration  in  determining  promotion  of  a  child  from  one 
grade  or  half  grade  to  another — the  principal  and  teacher  con- 
cerned being  the  final  authorities. 

14.  That  portable  projection  apparatus  including  motion  picture 
machines  be  provided  for  every  school  to  assist  in  teaching  of 
geography,  history,  nature  study  and  literature,  decreasing  the 
time  spent  on  these  subjects  and  improving  the  product. 

15.  That  every  teacher  have  at  least  two  divisions  in  her  room, 
teaching  and  seat  work  alternating,  and  that  a  short  time  each 
day  be  devoted  to  individual  teaching  by  the  regular  claaa 
teacher. 

Most  of  these  suggestions  have  appeared  before  in  official  report* 
and  public  discussions.  A  few — such  as  13, 14  and  15— are  in  practical 
operation,  at  least  partially,  in  some  schools.  It  is  time  that  some 
action  be  taken  either  by  rejecting  them  or  putting  them  into  general 
practice. 


yo  oEOwnro  AWI^MUTIOM  Of  THl  ■niOTOHMI  Of 

BDUOAnON AL  WAfll,  Al  IVIDMIOID  IT 

OfflOIALBIPOBTf 


Twenty-five  yean,  ago  the  -J^'^jJ.^J.  J^^^^^^^^ 
crept  into  public  -ehool  report..    C«°J'f  ^"",i"°e7art  of  the  thinking, 
educational  waste  had,  however,  formed  » /f/J*j  H^^^u^i  teacher,  but 

itnd  had  contributed  largely  VV^»»«  "-J^  ri^^^^^^  «"«"- 

except  at  rare  intervals  they  had  been  ^ivenen^^  ^^^ 

tion  by  administrative  boards  and  officials,  f»°' j;''";   .  .uj        pinal- 

been  looked  upon  rather  as  evils  "^/^JJ^jJ^^^^^^^^^^ 

ly,  however,  the  various  forms  of  such  human  waste  ODi^^^^^.^.^^  ^^^  ^^ 


-so' forcibly'on  the  attention  not  only  of  the  ««hoo^  a^tte  nece"i-  . 
the  generil  public  that  q«etious  be^^^^^^^^^  ,,^^^g 

for  such  conditions  and  their  PO»«Jlf/«"J*J*^^^^^^  ,jy  its  bearing  on 
movement  in  its  inception  was  «/«\*^y  "^"'i^SX  ftit  referencet  in 
the  problem  of  educationa   waste  and  some  of  the  "m  ^^^^ 

public  reports  to  such  subjects  as  ov^^^e  and^^f.'J^^  „,  ^he  school 


m  their  manual  training  sections     xuc  -—  — -"  advanced  for  physi- 
Medical  Inspection  movement     One  of  t^e  "X"  a'*  .^  „     j^^ 

cal  education  was  its  indirect  effect  in  stimulating  prog 
studies. 

A.  would  b.  ''pe?'«<'jxirrvl«ri::s\1rioti:"e«s 

largely  based  on  unanalyzed  observation  *°<^  *  P""      nromised  alto- 
Sid  many  of  the  remedies  proposed  were  too  partial  or  p^^^^^ 
„•♦>.«  too  much.    One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  _earlie8t    ext 


for  1907.    Owing  to  the  elementary  nature  oieau^^^^^  ^^ 

that  time  the  data  used  and  the  method  "^  handling  inem 
yond  criticism,  but  the  discussion  is  so  .«o""J,  ^"/^^.T^^^^^^         quote 
prophetic  of  the  future  anxiety  concerning  school  waste  tnat  we  q 
5ie  following  from  pages  44-45  of  the  report : 

-The  following  figure,  are  taken  from  the  annual  report,  of  the  Ch.ef 
Inspector : 

BE0I8TEBED  NUMBER  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

„    ^  6»16 

1906  Fourth  Book  ^^^^ 

Fifth  Book  „  ,  i!    *  *i«- 

,.H«'?™,i;Aa.r"CJ.^rsrti"^-»  ir."'S  Sis: 

en-llment:  ^^^^,2 

1898  First  Book ggg2 

1899  "       " 8905 

1!)00      "       "      ..9184 

11)01     "     "    


■>! 


ipilii 


"Th*  avtrsM  enrollmeiit  during  th'  o  four  y«r«  was  WWi,  that  !•••«§ 
wmito  wollJd  T the  flrrt  Book  hav  #l»dled  down  to  6»l«  pupiU  is  tho 
fofrth^kwd  fuAhf  to  IWWpup.  i^  th.  Kfth  a<^k.  Even  If  w.  M 
««  thT  flmrM  for  Fifth  Book  900  p'  >■  oatered  for  the  tint  year  ••»  th« 
2«   Co!5?a7...«dT.  TeehalealllL  School  It  |..v  - 

the  pupile  who  enroll  in  tho  Firet  Book  eventually  e«t*r  the  Po- 
and  onV  88%  of  our  pupil,  enter  the  Fifth  Book  or  the  ft rit  a ' 
Hiffh  8«hool.  Briefr  ,  it  i.  elear  that  more  than  three  fourth*  of  . 
do  not  aeeept  the  e!  iplete  elementary  cour... 

"Two  a.  «..  '  Ing  about  the  doMrtion  of  thl.  large  P«"e«t»8*v'f 
ttnn  MMif  ■'    ba  aaertbod  a  naU  dura,  tart  by  far  tha  Urg«  ywjor- 

bMaoM  OmT  aad  thair  paranta  baUara  that  the  «*ool  prorldaa  Uttla  fntthar 
rtTOlwSna.  Thev  think  that  outside  of  tho  hool  there  i.  offered  "better 
training  for  life-work  than  in.ide  the  .chool.  But  a  careful  eiamlnation  of 
the  .ubieqnent  hi.tory  of  the.e  boy.  bHow.  that  on  the  .verage  two  year. 
are  waated  after  leaving  school  In  their  effort,  to  find  .uitable  employment 
uid  Mcure  an  indu.trial  training.  It  would  be  an  economic  K«'«»  *»  *^« 
■tate  a.  well  a.  a  direct  individual  gain  if  the.e  boy.  could  bo  retained  in 
school  two  or  three  year,  longer  and  deftnitely  given  the  indu.trial  training 
whiVh  they  require.  It  i.  here  affirmed  that  the  large  majority  would 
remain  if  the  manual  work  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Book  elawe.  were  in- 
creaMd  and  the  other  .nbject.  modiflea  to  .uit  Indu.trial  need..  Thi.  u.w 
couroe  wculd  Mok  to  provide  an  education  f-r  thoje  who  would  ultimately 
Mek  industrial  work  EQUAjl  ->  that  already  ovided  for  those  who  Intend 
to  further  proeecute  their  .tudua  with  comn        »1  or  profcMtonal  aim*.  .  . 

The  corresponding  section  of  h'.Q  flO  report  refers  to  the  1907 
report,  and  states  "that  nearly  feO'/  of  our  boys  and  girls  leave  school 
at  14  years  without  accenting  all  t'  t  our  course  of  study  provides. 
It  further  states  "that  i.:  'ie  Cityo  l.oston.astheresultof  an  experi- 
ment ■  'Day  Industrial  cities'  in  J9U8.  the  percentage  of  pupils  who 
stay  for  a  longer  period  in  school  has  been  much  increased,  to  the 
manifest  economic  advantage  of  the  State."  In  the  1911  report  the 
Superintendent  of  Manual  Training  returns  to  the  subject.  In  the 
following  quotation  from  p.  33  the  use  of  the  word  "retarded  is 
worthy  of  note : 

"In  the  course  of  my  visit,  to  Third  Book  classe.  I  have  frequently 
remarked  the  presence  of  one,  two  or  three  pupils  in  each  claw  who  are 
much  older  and  much  more  developed  physically  than  their  comrades  in  the 
same  cla...  I  do  not  refer  to  the  occasional  feeble-minded  or  mentally 
defective  child,  but  to  those  retarded  pupils  who  are  unconsciously  indicat- 
ing that  the  book  training  they  are  receiving  is  not  suited  to  them.  They 
are  the  'bfite  noir'  of  the  teacher  .nd  a  drag  on  tho  work  of  the  ordinary 
pupils." 

The  very  valuable  1911  report  of  the  Medical  Inspecvor  is  replete 
with  references  to  retardation,  its  causes  and  means  of  dealing  with  it. 
Everyone  interested  in  the  growth  of  the  movement  for  eliminating 
school  waste  should  refresh  their  memories  by  reviewing  its  pages. 
Below  are  several  quotations: 

(a)  ' '  Many  pupils  are  backward  purely  and  simply  because  of  defective 

vision,  defective  hearing,  adenoids,  which  may  also  cause  deafneu,  en- 
larged tonsils,  enlarged  glands,  or  general  malnutrition  and  physical 
weakness. 

(b  "Let  me  here  include  the  ft   -iwing  tables  taken  from  the  pamphlet 

issued  by  the  Bussell  Sage  Foundation  on  'The  Belation  of  Physical 
Defects  to  School  Progrew.'  The  children  were  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  of  age: 


MenUUty 

Physical  Defect  Presi  '.                                  Dull  Normal  Bright 

Carious  teeth 42            40  34 

Defective  vision 24            25  89 

Adenoids  15            10  6 

Enlarged   tonsils 2(i            19  12 

Enlarged   glands 20            13  6 

"Very  many  children  have  more  than  one  of  these  defects,  which 
would  increase  the  number  in  the  first  column.  About  one  in  every  two 
children  has  seriously  defective  teeth  (90%  have  carious  teeth);  one 
in  two  has  enlarged  glands;  one  in  four  has  enlarged  tonsils;  one  in 
eight  has  adenoids.  If  we  assume  that  the  average  child  without 
physical  defects  of  any  kind  will  complete  the  eight  grades  of  the  public 
schools  in  eight  years — a  year  to  a  grade — how  long  will  it  take  the 
physically  defective  child  to  complete  the  eight  grades? 

The  table  below  shows  the  effect  of  various  physical  defects  on 
the  time  taken  to  complete  the  course: 
Children  with  defective  vision  take,  on  the  average,  8  years 
"  "      carious  teeth  "  "  "        8%  years 

"  "      enlarged  tonsils     "  *'  "        8  7/10  years 

"  "      adenoids  '•         "  "        8  1/10  years 

"  "      enlarged  glands      "  "  "        9  2/10  years 

' '  (Defective  vision.  Later  disaster  overtakes  the  child  if  defect 
is  not  remedied  by  glasses.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
the  brightest  and  most  studious  children  have  this  defect.) 

"That  is  to  say,  the  time  required  to  complete  the  public  school 
course  is  increased  from  'Yi  to  nearly  1%  years  for  a  single  physical 
defect.  To  this  cause,  then,  can  be  ascribed  one,  two  or  more  wasted 
years  of  a  child's  life,  besides  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  and  irre- 
trievable damage  to  its  physical  development,  its  beauty,  and  its  effi- 
ciency. The  futile  attempt  to  impart  instruction  to  pupils  whose  mental 
faculties  are  dulled  by  easily  remediable  physical  defects  is  a  national 
burlesque  on  ordinary  common  sense. 

"In  our  schools  at  least  40%  must  be  retarded  by  such  defects, 
physical  defects  that  could  be  so  easily  removed." 

BACKWARD  CHILDREN, 
(c)  "Classes  for  backward  children.     How  to  deal  with  the  backward 

child,  the  mentally  defective  child,  and  the  anaemic  and  poorly  nour- 
ished child,  has  been  given  considerable  attention  by  the  sub-committee 
on  Medical  Inspection.  It  is  a  fairly  complex  problem,  involving  as  it 
does  the  outlay  of  considerable  money.  The  most  encouraging  part  of 
it  is  the  case  of  the  backward  child.  A  trained  teacher,  who  has  the 
faculty  of  getting  the  best  out  of  children,  who  can  rouse  their  enthu- 
siasm in  their  work,  stimulate  their  interest  and  mental  activity,  placed 
in  charge  of  not  more  than  20  to  25  pupils,  can  accomplish  wonderful 
results  in  a  very  short  time.  Here  a  great  deal  of  personal  attention 
is  required.  The  difficulty  for  this  child,  heretofore,  has  so  frequently 
not  been  mere  stupidity  or  sub-normal  mentality,  but  simply  that  it 
did  not  understand,  and  the  teacher  was  not  able  to  give  that  individual 
attention  which  would  have  cleared  away  its  difficulties.  A  New  York 
report  gives  the  following  causes  for  backwardness: 

1.  Truancy  or  other  cause  of  irregular  attendance. 

2.  liate  entrance  or  non-English  speaking. 

3.  Frequent  transfers. 

4.  Frequent  changes  or  prolonged  absence  of  teachers  or  inefficient 
teaching. 

6.  Physical  defects. 

6.  Large  classes  and  "lockstep"  promotion. 

7.  Subnormal  mentality. 

"In  the  majority  of  our  schools  one  of  these  classes  would  be  a 
great  help  for  pupils  who  for  any  reason  are  behind.    These  pupils,  with 
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the  exception  of  the  mentally  subnormal,  frequoutly  "ft""!  *<>  V*®" 
ffrade  within  a  year,  and  not  only  keep  abreast  of  the  rest  of  the  class, 
bS  often  surpiiss  them.  No  other  e&ort  for  the  children  gives  more 
enconraging  results  than  these  classes. 

THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

"It  is  not  possible  for  the  medical  inspector  to  spend  much  time 
in  examination  of  the  mentally  subnormal.  There  are,  of  course,  cases 
that  need  very  little  investigation,  and  a  casual  examination  reveals 
the  defect.  But  there  are  borderline  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  that  neea 
several  examinations,  careful  investigation,  comparison,  and  earnest 
study,  considering  the  history,  the  obseivations  of  the  teacher,  and 
seeking  as  wide  a  knowledge  of  the  child  as  can  be  obtained.  At  times 
it  becomes  a  most  difficult  problem,  indeed,  to  separate  the  mental  y 
subnormal  from  the  mentally  slow,  dull,  or  backward.  Tho  mentally 
backward  child  can  be  educated,  trained  and  developed  into  a  useful, 
self-supporting,  responsible  citizen;  the  mentally  defective  child  never. 
But  they  can  be  trained  along  industrial  lines  and  made  productive. 
Sufficient  recreation,  sufficient  education  to  be  able  to  read  and  write, 
if  possible,  and  training  in  some  industrial  pursuit  will  give  these  chil- 
dren th«  best  chance  for  their  share  of  the  happiness  of  life.  Tho 
British  *vv.yal  Commission  defines  a  feeble-minded  person  as  one  who 
is  capable  of  earning  a  living  under  protected  circumstances,  but  is 
incapable  of  competing  on  equal  terms  with  its  normal  fellows  or  of 
managing  himself  and  his  affairs  with  ordinary  prudence.  It  is  of 
higher  mentality  than  the  imbecile,  just  as  the  imbecile  is  of  higher 
mentality  than  tho  idiot.  Their  summing  up  of  the  whole  question  of 
special  classes  for  backward  or  physically  defective  children  is  as  fol- 
lows: 'We  believe  that  by  itself,  and  without  any  modifications  and 
changes  in  any  other  directions,  the  Act  (for  special  classes)  cannot 
meet  the  demands  of  the  mentally  defective,'  and  declare  that  the  men- 
tally defective  child  should  bo  under  one  continuous  authority;  that 
the  Board  of  Education  should  not  be  that  authority;  that  the  publico 
educational  system  was  not  intended,  and  is  not  suited,  for  the  teaching; 
and  training  of  mentally  defective  children;  that  their  mental  status, 
their  irresponsibility,  is  the  only  real  basis  for  state  and  municipal 
care." 

The  1912  report  of  the  Medical  Inspector  contains  much  material 
bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  problems  of  retardation  and 
dropping  out.  The  following  on  backward  children  is  an  illustration 
of  the  early  emphasis  on  the  relations  of  the  physical  condition  of  chil- 
dren to  school  waste : 

BACKWARD  CHILDREN. 

"There  are  still  many  strenuous  advocates  who  maintain  that  the  pabu- 
lum supplied  in  the  Public  Schools  should  consist  of  a  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  Many  to-day  would  add  to  this  diet  a  knowledge 
of  spelling,  grammar,  composition,  history  and  geography.  Quite  a  number 
would  add  to  this  by  way  of  dessert  a  little  knowledge  of  art,  music,  do- 
mestic science  and  manual  trades.  Heretofore  this  diet  has  been  served  up 
to  the  child,  irrespective  of  its  physical  condition.  Many  a  child  got 
dyspeptic  and  dropped  out." 

The  ever-increasing  reference  in  the  school  reports  to  retardation, 
over-age  and  elimination  culminated  in  the  very  unusual  report  of 
1913.  This  report  marks  a  distinct  stage  in  the  life  of  the  Toronto 
School  system.  Previously,  consideration  of  educational  waste,  so  far 
as  reports  were  concerned,  was  confined  largely  to  special  teachers  or 
medical  inspectors.  In  this  report  the  educational  specialists  and  the 
public  school  inspectors  discharged  a  broadside  which  changed    the 
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guerilla  warfare  of  previous  years  into  the  active  campaign  atiU  m 
progress.  Any  movement,  in  order  to  achieve  success,  must  be  brought 
out  into  the  light  of  day,  where  it  will  attract  public  attention  and 
secure  the  irresistible  approval  of  public  opinion.  It  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  the  community  to  rest  content  with  past  achievements  in 
education. 

"Pointing  with  pride"  has  not  been,  and  should  not  be,  succeeded 
by  "viewing  with  alarm,"  but  the  movement  for  studying  and,  where 
possible,  measuring  educational  processes  and  achievements  has 
received  a  great  impetus,  and  will  not  let  up  until  our  schools  have 
caught  up  with  and  adjusted  themselves  more  completely  to  those  con- 
ditions which  have  been  brought  about  by  the  stupendous  economic, 
industrial  and  social  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  province 
during  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  Disciuuion  of  Educational  Waste  in  the  1013  B^rart. 

Of  the  five  reports  of  District  Inspectors,  four  treated  rather  fully 
with  the  problems  of  school  waste  in  their  districts,  discussing  such 
topics  as  over-age,  retardation  and  dropping  out.  In  all,  about  17 
pages  are  devoted  to  these  topics. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  P.  Chapman,  in  his  report,  referred  to  all  the  chief 
aspects  of  educational  waste,  retardation,  instruction  of  feeble-minded 
in  regular  classes,  dropping  out  of  school  before  completing  the  work 
of  the  public  school  course,  etc.  He  recommended  continuation  courses, 
catch-up  classes,  and  the  removal  of  feeble-minded  children  from  spe- 
cial classes  for  retarded  children. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Elliott  included  in  his  report  the  first  tables  appearing 
in  Toronto  reports  in  recent  years  showing  the  distribution  of  pupils 
by  grades,  ages,  and  number  of  terms  spent  in  one  grade.  The  table 
below  gives  the  number  and  percentage  of  children  in  his  district  over 
the  average  age  for  their  grades  and  who  had  repeated  their  grades : 


SCHOOL 


Alexander  Muir. . 
Clinton  Street. . . . 
Crawford  Street. . 
Dewson  Street . . . 

Dovercourt 

Essex  Street 

Givins  Street 

Grace  Street 

Joseph  Workman 

Kent 

McMurrich 

I^e 

TOTALS 


Total  No. 
in  School 


975 

874 

325 

1,119 

1.025 

1,212 

1.014 

798 

156 

1,650 

6?2 

628 


No.  above 

average  age 

for  grade 


%  of  pupils 
above  aver 

age  for 

grade 


336 
307 
148 
225 
287 
345 
352 
268 
53 
279 
178 
179 


Number  of 
Repeaters 


%  of  Re- 
peaters 


10,458  i  2,957 


34 

35 

45.5 

20 

28 

28 

35 

34 

34 

17 

26 

27 


28.27 


311 
221 

94 
382 
301 
364 
243 
305 

5S 
435 
243 
242 


3,190 


31.5 

25 

29.5 

25 

29 

30 

24 

38 

37 

26 

36 

39 


30.6 
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Following  this  table  there  is  a  remarkable  discussion  of  retarda^ 
tion  and  over-age.  Excerpts  illustrative  of  the  tenor  of  the  report 
follow : 

"Of  the  10,458  pupils  ia  the  various  grades,  2957,  or  over  28%,  are 
above  the  avera^  ages  for  the  various  grades,  while  3199,  or  over  30%,  hav. 
been  more  than  one  term  in  a  grade.  (A  'term'  here  means,  for  Jr.  1, 
Jr.  3,  8r.  3,  Jr.  4,  Sr.  4,  one  year;  far  8r.  1,  Jr.  2,  Sr,  2,  six  months.) 
"Of  the  3199  repeaters,  852  have  spent  from  3  to  8  terms  in  a  grade. 
"This  is  a  most  serious  condition  and  measures  should  be  taken  at 
once  towards  its  amelioration. 

"After  a  careful  observation  of  school  activities  in  this  district,  1  jun 
led  to  conclude  that  among  the  more  immediate  and  potent  causes  or  tBU 
reurdation  are,  the  overcrowded  condition  of  our  primary  classes;  tne  lUt 
elasticity  of  our  school  programme  of  study;  the  system  of  promotion;  ana 
the  carelessness  of  parents. 

OVEBCBOWDED  PRIMABY  CLASSES. 

"While  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  Kindergarten, 
where  the  work  takes  the  form  of  play,  ia  hut  30,  oar  primary  classes  have 
shown  an  average  per  teacher  of  52.  This  number  is  altogether  too  large, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  here  the  important  subjects  of  Beading,  Writing 
and  formal  number  work  are  begun.  When  one  considers  the  standard  of 
proficiency  in  the  elementary  subjects  demanded  of  these  mere  infants  be- 
fore they  are  promoted  to  the  next  grade,  and  the  fact  that  much  individual 
work  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  he  will  understand  the  hope- 
lessness of  securing  regularly  the  promotion  of  nearly  a  whole  class  each 
term.  About  50%  remain  in  the  class  another  term.  In  many  cases  to  mark 
time  for  some  months.  Here  is  where  the  retardation  begins,  and  discour- 
agement which,  later,  to  some,  brings  delinquency,  and  to  aU,  insnfacient 
education. 

"A  material  reduction  in  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  allotted  to  a 
primary  teacher  will  alleviate  this  condition. 

THE  SCHOOL  PBOGBAMME. 

"A  good  school  programme  should  contain  such  subjects  of  instruction 
and  should  provide  for  such  activities  as  appeal  to  the  varied  interests  of  the 
children  of  different  ages  and  different  inclinations.  Children  are  not  all 
bom  alike.  They  are  not  equal  either  mentally  or  physically.  Some  show 
a  strong  tendency  towards  mathematics,  while  they  are  correspondingly 
weak  in  spelling  or  art.  Others  to  whom  mathematics  is  an  impossibility, 
show  a  marked  ability  in  literary  and  artistic  work.  To  reauire  for  all 
pupils  the  irreducible  minimum  standard  of  efficiency  in  all  the  branches 
taught  in  a  grade  is,  to  my  mini,  as  cruel  as  it  is  unpedagogical. 

"The  time  spent  listlessly  in  the  colour  work  of  the  grades  by  some 
pupils  who  have  no  inclination  whatever  for  it,  and  never  will  have,  would 
be  much  better  spent  in  attending  to  some  other  subject,  or  activity,  having 
a  more  direct  bearing  upon  their  lives.  This  is  no  condemnation  of  Art  as 
a  subject  of  the  programme,  but  rather  of  the  practice  of  instilling  within 
a  boy  a  dislike  of  school  work  generally,  by  forcing  him  to  undertake  a 
form  of  work  for  which  he  is  unfitted. 

SYSTEM  OF  PROMOTIONS. 

"Our  system  in  Toronto  provides  for  two  promotions  annually  in 
Forms  I.  and  II.,  and  for  one  promotion  annually  in  Forms  III.,  IV.  and 
V.  This,  on  the  whole,  is  probably  the  best  for  our  urban  graded  schools; 
yet,  except  in  very  isolated  cases,  no  provision  is  made  for  the  promotion 
of  a  pupil  from  one  grade  to  another  when  he  is  fit  to  undertake  the  work. 
Some  pupils  develop  much  faster  than  others  of  the  same  class,  and  should 
not  be  required  to  mark  time  for  weeks,  or  in  ^  me  cases,  months,  till  the 
regular  promotion  time  arrives.     Such  halting  is  sure  to  breed  discontent 
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in  bright  pupil.,  and  in  not  a  'ew«a.«,  to  supply  favorable  condition,  for 
the  formation  of  habit,  that  finaUy  make  for  their  undoing. 

'<  AMin  the  regular  promotion  examination,  demand  a  '»'»i'«™  •*J"^"f 

S?  ttrne'r%i/Xt'thiVr"er;  iiASf;.tr  Aeed  Z 
mark  "mo  in  .ubjeet.  for  which  they  have  a  marked  ability. 

BACKWARD  CLASSES. 
The  treatment  of  backward  children  is  a  subject  that  force,  itself  t^^ 

clM?  to  irive  them.  In  all  our  large  schools  a  special  class  should  be  formed 
of  such  pupils  This  class  should  be  relatively  small,  and  its  pupil,  should 
?em^  on"y  so  long  as  is  necessary  for  them  to  develop  sufficient  power  to 
Soc^d  with  ?he  work  of  the  grades  from  which  they  were  taken." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Elliott  assigns  unequal  time  value  to 
the  various  grades.  This  coincides  with  the  judgment  of  other  inspec- 
tors and  of  many  principals.  There  is  a  gieat  variation  m  technical 
detail,  however,  and  it  is  evident  that  Toronto  has  no  yardstick  for 
measuring  retardation.  The  attempt  to  measure  it  at  present  is  almost 
as  unsatisfactory  as  would  be  the  attempt  to  measure  a  room  with  an 
elastic  foot  rule  on  which  some  inches  were  twice  as  long  as  others. 

Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  report,  treated  very  fully  with  these  proWems 
and  over-age.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  places  the  proper  length  of  the 
elementary  school  course  for  the  average  child  at  six  years.  Below  are 
some  paragraphs  from  his  report : 

"During  the  last  two  years  my  attention  has  been  f'awn  particularly 

along  the  line  of  the  differences  in  ages  in  the  same  classes  and  the  vanous 
causes  therefor. 

««The  standard  ages  for  the  various  grade,  of  our  schools  may  b«  ^ke" 
from  two  separate  and  distinct  condition,  which  give  P^et'^a^ly  *^«  "'S'"' 
r«St.  They  are  found  from  the  average  age  of  those  who  take  the  En- 
trance Examination,  or  the  examination  for  Entrance  to  High  Schools, 
-wifi.  found  to  be  very  close  to  14  years.  Taking  this  age  as  a  standard 
7or  paduaS from  the^blic  Schoolsf  and  the  time  '^^'f  .^^  ^^rat'X 
child  to  complete  the  work  of  the  several  grades,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
age  to  begin  in 


Br.  4  Book  Class  is  13 
Jr.  4  Book  Class  is  12 
8r.  3  Book  Class  is  11 
Jr.  3  Book  Class  is  10 
8r.  2  Book  Clau  is 
Jr.  2  Book  Clau  i. 
8r.  1  Book  Class  i. 
Jr.  1  Book  Glass  i. 


year.. 

years. 

years. 

year.. 
9%  year.. 
9  years. 
8%  years. 
8  year.. 
"In  reference  to  the  age.  of  Jr.  1  and  Sr.  1  Book  Oaw  children,  I  am 
Uking  into  account  tho«e  who  enter  .chool  much  later  than  the  average  city 

•hua. 

IS 


••Take  alw  the  eompnlwry  acea  for  attending  •ehool,  which  ue  8  U 
14  yeSr  Th^e  "ie.  lAa  alro  ?ve  you  the  Mme  etwdard  ages  for  the 
ioTeral  grades. 

•<Kow  takine  the  nuinber  of  eWldren  in  the  elawee  who  are  from  1 
to  3  y?m'blhSd*the  rtwidard  age.,  the  ?«"«*«.  J«rie.  from  20  to  over 
60%  of  l«ekward  pnpUe,  aa  ehown  in  the  table  below: 


SCHOOL 


Annette 

Brock 

Carlton 

Earlscourt 

Fern 

Howard 

Hushes 

Parkdale 

Perth 

Queen  Victoria. 

Shirley 

Strathcona 

St.  Clair 

Western 


969 
878 
614 
821 

1,012 
827 
421 
512 

1,110 
814 
363 
618 
211 
613 


382 
211 
193 
391 
407 
328 
184 
262 
459 
373 
211 
146 
70 
274 


3 


Entrance  Examination 


TOTALS 19.473 


3.891 


39.42 
36.50 
31.43 
47.62 
40.21 
39.54 
43.70 
51.16 
41.35 
45.82 
59.77 
23.62 
33.17 
44.69 


16 
2 
3 
6 
5 
1 
4 

16 
6 
1 

11 

4 
10 


1.65 
.34 
.48 
.60 
.49 
.12 
.95 

i;44 
.73 
.28 


I 


.89 
.63 


41.07 


84 


.88 


50 
32 

9 
18 
40 
50 

3 
19 
27 
67 

18 

3 

26 


43 
29 

6 
14 
30 
41 

2 
18 
20 
47 

13 

I 

16 


Average  Age 


14 
14 
13 
14 
14 
14 
13 
14 
14 
14 

13 
14 
14 


I 


9 

5 

11 

4 
7 
4 
6 
9 
3 
4 

ii 

2 
6 


"These  are  backward  from  several  eauses.  They  "•  *»*,*";  "*'  ] 
they  to  My  very  considerable  number,  menUlly  defective  chiWren  > 

are^backward  through  long  and  serious  Ulness.  Sonxe  hrough  malad^o.^^ 
to  scarlet  fever  or  other  diseases,  and  some  ore  foreign.  But  even  tness 
totaUed  do  not  explain  the  large  number  of  'repeaters.'  The  cause  must 
be  sought  elsewhere. 

"Consider  the  fact  that  the  large  ™y<>*"y  «"**'  'f''°°l*L'  °alsl 
years  of  ago  and  remain  about  a  year  in  the  k"»dergarten.  Consider  also 
that  from  the  time  they  enter  Kindergarten  at  5  years  till  tn«y  «""? 
B^^or  First  Book  Clas.'^at  8%  years,  they  have  been  3%  years  m  school. 
Is  the  progress  commensurate  with  the  time  consumed  t  Have  children  been 
Sven  a  love  for  school  work?  Are  the  difaculties  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Masses  to  be  charged  to  the  First  Book  and  Kindergwten  gradest  Are  we 
eiSng  too  much  fron  the  younger  childrent  Is  it  in  the  mtererts  of 
E^cation  to  keep  chiK'/en  at  desk  work  in  the  class  room  as  lo"?  between 
6  and  8  years  as  in  th  higher  grades!  It  would  seem  questionable  to  con- 
tinue practices  which   ihow  so  little  for  the  time  involved. 

"One  thing  seemi  to  be  evident  that  a  great  waste  exists  between 
the  entering  of  children  at  the  age  of  5  years  in  Kindergarten  and  the 
entering  of  the  Serior  First  Book  at  8%  years. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Armstrong  made  the  following  direct  references  to  edu- 
tatioD'"  waste: 

"So  crowded  is  the  modern  curriculum  that  it  has  become  something 
of  a  burden  to  teachers  and  children  alike.    Is  there  dead  wood  awaiting. 

It 


the  hand  of  the  prunerf  Doe.  every  subject  of  the  claw  '»»»  »'  *^-f»J 
tend  to  evolve  aSd  enrich  the  life  of  the  chiUlt  ApparanUy  ao  ■nbj.rt 
can  Tery  weU  b«  spared,  but  we  must  leam  to  eUmlnate,  to  give  the  major 
5^  oT'o^^  SdSiagles  to  tbe  essential  subjects  and  more  m^V 
tTthe  essential  principles  of  aU  snbJecU,  dwelling  only  "L*^^  "»•?»/ 
each  subject  wblch  bear  upon  the  immediate  human  intereets  of  tbe  child. 
Herein  lies  a  pressing  edncational  reform. 

"The  retardation  of  pupils  in  the  grades  is  a  very  present  problem. 
Irregular  attendance,  overcrowding  of  the  class-room,  under-feeding,  im- 
proper feeding,  and  the  passive  attention  of  city  children  to  formal  studies, 
owing  to  the  many  passing,  dissipating  interests  of  artificial  We.  "«  e\»- 
dent  causes  of  a  condition  more  and  more  calling  for  redress.  But  there 
is  a  common  cause  often  overlooked,  the  tendency  of  most  teachers  to  con- 
centrate attention  upon  the  bright  children  of  the  class,  adapting  the  lessons 
to  contribute  to  the  progress  of  those  who  readily  reflect  credit,  and  ignoring 
lareelv  the  slow  and  unkindled  children.  This  procedure  should  be  reversed, 
the  teacher  should  concentrate  on  the  fringe  of  the  class,  those  who  are 
behind,  and  who  see  not  the  way,  ignoring  to  a  large  extent  the  clever  and 
normal  who  will  find  the  way  almost  alone.  Herein  lies  a  better  HOlution 
of  this  problem  than  is  to  be  found  in  ungraded  classes.  To  this  end  the 
teacher  of  a  junior  grade  especially  should  use  wisely  the  half-hour  period 
from  3.30  to  4.00  p.m.  for  individual  work  with  backward  children;  more, 
the  hour  from  11  to  12  a.m.  should  be  given  to  the  children  who  are  behind, 
the  bright  ones  being  sent  off  home  or  to  the  playgrounds. 

"This  table  gives  the  number  of  pupils  of  14  years  of  age  who  with- 
drew from  the  Public  Schools  during  1913,  without  finishing  the  Public 
School  course,  and  the  grade  they  were  in  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 


V; 


-,  I 


SCHOOL 


Allan 

Bedford  Park 

Church  Street 

Cottin^ham  Street 

DavisviUe 

Deer  Park 

Dufferin 

Duke  Street 

Eglington 

George  Street 

Hester  Howe 

Hospital 

Island 

Jesse  Ketchum. . . . 

John  Fisher 

Lee 

Park 

Rose  Avenue 

Rosedale 

Sackville  Street... 

Victoria  Street 

Wellesley 

Winchester  Street. . 
York  Street 


Jr.  1 


Sr.  1 


TOTAL 


Jr.  2 


Sr.  2 


Jr.  .3  I  Sr.  3 


3 

2 

10 
1 


14 


27 


6 

2 

8 
5 

5 
4 
5 
1 
2 


53 


3 
1 

2 
2 

4 

1 
6 
1 


Jr.  4 


15 
1 

9 
2 
7 
10 
6 


73 


Sr.  4 


11 
4 

13 

"4 
6 


14 


13 

5 

17 

25 

1 

4 


117 


4 

3 

15 


31 


15 
10 


86 


Total 


8 

3 

2 

14 

IS 

3 

32 

17 

7 

12 

8 


61 
2 

54 
23 

42 
38 
16 
17 
11 


3S5 
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ExceDt  for  the  routine  statement  of  the  number  of  children  regi>- 
teredfn  the  different  Hchools  and  information  buried  »°  t^«  «  f  f  J^J 
snmmiry  there  was  nothing  in  the  1914  report  relating  directly  to  the 
XT  waste     In  fact,  rep  -rts  from  the  district  inspectors  were  not 
?nKed     Their  inclusion  in  1913  was  an  innovation,  perhaps,  without 
rTaS^on  0?  tL  importance  of  the  step.    Since  1916  "'Port'^r  parts 
of  reports  of  the  district  inspectors  have  been  included  »"  the  official 
Jepor^s    There  could  be  no  better  guarantee  of  progress  and  no  bo  ter 
antidote  for  crystallization  than  the  inclusion  in  the  a°n««l^«P"' j' 
fje  complete,  independent,  properly  written  and  clear  reports  of  the 
variSrsupei^isory  officer^  to  the  Board,  preferably  through  the  Chief 
Inspector. 


BDUOATIONAL  WASTE  FROM  AN  OUTSIDB  POINT  OP  VIEW. 

Early  in  1914  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  had  brought  to  the 
attentfon  of  the  authorities  the  desirability  of  individual  continuous 
Record  cards  for  the  children,  as  a  basis  both  for  the  measurement  of 

ducationaT  waste  and  for  a  programme  designed  to  "^djic^  such  was  e 
to  a  minimum    The  school  report  of  1913— not  issued  until  late  in 

Sll^was  rerefore.  welcomed  as  evidence  of  a  progressive  pohcy 
sooitto  be  adopted  by  the  educational  authorities,  and  as  an  oppor- 

unhy  to  secure  the  dynamic  of  public  opinion  to  support  such  Pohcy 
and  expedite  its  rapid  adoption  in  practice.  The  Bureau,  therefore, 
Sued  between  May^Sth,  1915,  and  February  28th  1918  a  senes  of 
fifteen  pamphlets,  dealing  largely,  and  in  considerable  detail  wity^^^ 

various  aspects  of  educational  waste.    Below  is  a  list  of  these  publica- 

tions : 

1.  Are  All  Children  Alike!  . 

2.  Some  Fact.  About  Our  Schools  in  1913 • Schoo    Story  No.  1 

3.  Some  Facts  About  Our  Schools  in  1914 SM  Story  No.  2 

4.  The  Cost  of  Public  Education Schoo    S  ory  No.  3 

5  Two  Departments  of  Health  (1) f  «>«>    ^  "^  ^o.  4 

6  Cost  of 'secondary  Education Schoo    Story  No   5 

7.  Retardation  and  Overage School  Story  No.  6 

8.  The  Feeble-Minded. 

9.  Technical  Education  in  Toronto Schoo    8  ory  No.  7 

10.  The  School  Report  of  1915 School  Story  No.  8 

11.  Two  Departments  of  Health  (2). 

12.  Health  Conditions  in  Our  Schools Schoo    S  ory  No.  9 

13.  Individual  Education  School  Story  No.  !• 

14.  What  Happens  to  Our  Boys  and  Girls  is  More  Important 

Than  What  Happens  to  Our  Dollars School  Story  No.  11 

15.  Preparation  of  Citizens  for  Living. 

The  questions  raised  and  suggestions  made  in  these  pamphlets  are 
still  of  such  immediate  importance  that  we  quote  below  a  few  questions 
and  statements  from  their  pages : 
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INDUSTRIAL  WASTE  VS.  HUMAN  WASTE. 
May  WSt,  19U. 

Do«i  Ford  know  how  much  material  ii  waited  in  hit  factory  t 

Does  he  know  whyt 

Does  he  try  to  reduce  waste  to  the  vanishing  point  f 

Do  you  know  how  mueh  child -life  waste  there  is  in  your  eityt 

Do  yon  know  whyf 

Do  you  know  what  the  waste  costs  your  city  in  sorrow,  pain,  poverty, 
disease  and  dollars  t 

HAVE  CITIZENS  ANY  DUTY  TO  THE  SCHOOLS.  OTHER  THAN 

PAYING  TAXES r 
May  SStb.  1916. 

What  are  the  Citizens  of  Toronto  going  to  do  about  the  problem  of  the 
City's  feeble-minded  and  normal  backward  children? 

May  28tli,  1B15. 

Have  yon  heard  of  the  Toronto  Commission  for  the  conservation  of  child- 
life  and  efficiency  t  There  are  about  200,000  members,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  don't  know  it.  Are  you  a  member  in  cood 
standingt 

KoTsmbf  9Sa,  1916. 

Publie  education  is  Toronto's  most  important  community  undertaking.  The 
money  necessary  for  its  support  is  given  most  ungrudgingly. 

Everyone  may  have  at  least  one  small  share  in  making  our  schools  even 
more  serviceable  to  our  children  than  they  are  at  present. 

One  wajr  each  of  us  can  help  the  Board  of  Education  to  get  100%  of  com- 
munity service  for  its  expenditure  is  to  study  the  difficulties  which 
face  It. 

December  Utk,  1916. 

OUB  Board  of  Education  is  elected  and  OUB  school  officials  are  appointed 
to  administer  OUB  schools. 

They  are,  of  course,  elected  and  appointed  to  think  for  us. 

They  are  not  elected  or  appointed  to  do  OUB  thinking  for  us. 

We,  as  taxpayers,  are  not  appointed  simply  to  pay  the  bills.  We  are  ap- 
pointed to  know  how,  why  and  to  what  purpose  the  money  we  work  for 
and  earn  is  spent.  jt  ,  w. 

GOOD  ACCOUNTING  AND  REPORTING  NECESSARY  AIDS  IN 
SECURING  THE  BEST  EDUCATIONAL  RESULTS 
Jaaoary  iiith,  1916. 

Is  it  not  true  that  inaccurate  and  ill-digested  fact  with  regard  to  school 
finances  and  school  processes  must  inevitably  ad  to  inefficient  and 
ill-adapted  methods  of  educating,  classifying  and  promoting  Toronto's 
children,  and  that  the  habit  of  mind  which  produces  the  one  will  toler- 
ate the  other f 

Should  the  accounts  of  a  school  system  automatically  produce  the  facts  as 
to  per  pupil  costs,  or  should  these  be  left  to  school  principals  who  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  school  accounts  and  naturally  cannot  be 
in  touch  with  all  the  accounting  facts  t 

Should  the  accounts  produce  the  facts  for  all  grades  of  schools  on  the  same 
principle,  or  should  each  type  of  school  be  allowed  to  determine  its 
own  method  and  produce  its  own  facts  t 

®'"**ionnn5^''r*  '^A*""*  '''I'ieh  si^nds  annually  on  current  account  over 
$3,000,000  have  the  most  up-to-date  system  of  accounting  and  a  method 
of  reporting  which  will  make  it  safe  to  use  the  facts  itleports  in  one's 
thinking,  or  is  Toronto  so  well  off  and  so  sure  of  its  chilW's  careers 
that  It  can  afford  to  take  a  sporting  chance  f  cheers 
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WASTE  IS  NATURAL  BUT  MAY  BE  COMBATTBD. 

Wute  goM  OB  everywhere.  It  is  Bsturkl.  But  it  ean  be  cheeked.  There 
is  WHte  in  eduestion.  It  is  naturml  and  universal.  Bnt  it  ean  be  mini- 
mised. 

Waste  in  human  resources  is  the  most  serious  waste  there  is.  It  is  the  most 
worth  while  stopping. 

BUT  HOWt 

Find  how  much  waste  there  is— where  it  is— why  it  is.    On  this  information 

decide  how  much  may  be  avoided  and  where  and  how  to  tackle  it. 
Tackle  it  I 

rebmary  lOtfe.  1916. 

Toronto  cannot  accurately  measure  the  amount  of  retardation  or  late 
entrance  in  the  total  without  continuous  individual  records  for  each  child 
going  back  at  least  eight  or  nine  yei  '"<.  Toronto  could  measure  accur- 
ately the  amount  of  retardation  for  last  year  from  such  records  going 
back  one  year.  FAILING  THESE,  TORONTO  STILL  COULD  MEA8- 
UEB  ACCUBATELY,  BY  THE  USE  OF  EXISTING  BECOBDS,  THE 
PEODUCT  OF  BETARDATION  AND  LATE  ENTEANCE,  VIZ.,  OVER- 
AGE, FOB  EVEEY  CLASS,  OEADE,  SCHOOL  AND  DISTEICT  IN 
THE  CITY. 

It  is  worth  while  doing — not  to  measure  or  assign  praise  or  blame,  but  to 
locate  the  problem  and  measure  its  size.  The  fact  that  many  over-age 
children  come  from  Europe  and  from  outside  Ontario  communities  only 
adds  to  the  problem.  We  have  to  face  it,  even  if  we  are  not  respon- 
1  Bible  for  it.    We  are  responsible  if  we  do  not  attempt  to  deal  with  it. 

We  can  deal  with  it  effectively,  as  is  shown  conclusively  on  pages  28 
and  29  of  the  1913  Beport  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  several  Toronto 
schools  and  districts  in  combatting  over-a^e  and  retardation.  Would 
not  the  movement  be  stimulated  by  a  city-wide  stock-taking  and  inquiry 
as  to  causes,  and  would  not  parents  and  public  school  supporters  be 
encouraged  as  to  the  future  if  they  were  taken  more  into  the  confidence 
of  thd  Board  f 

More  detailed  and  significant  facts  with  regard  to  retardation  and  over- 
age, acceleration  and  under-age,  upon  which  to  base  a  merciless  warfare 
against  the  greatest  national  waste,  could  be  obtained  in  one  month  than 
most  cities  have  gathered  in  ten  years.  Why  lag  behind  f  Why  not  be 
in  the  vanf 

NOT  "MISFIT"  BUT  "MISFITTED"  CHILDREN. 

February  lOtb,  1916. 

Who  was  guilty  of  originating  the  term  "misfit  child"! 

When  the  suit  you  are  wearing  feels  and  looks  uncomfortable,  are  you  tha 

misfit  or  is  the  suitt    Do  you  consult  a  surgeon  or  a  tailor  t 
When  children  by  wholesale  and  their  school  environment  do  not  agree, 

which  is  the  "misfit,"  the  child  or  his  schooling t 
There  are  misfit  homes, 

misfit  school  buildiass, 
misfit  courses  of  study, 
misfit  systems  of  promotion, 
misfit  boards  of  education, 
but  no  ' '  misfit ' '  only  '  <  misfitted ' '  children. 
"A  place  for  every  child  and  every  child  in  his  place."    This  will  ensure 
the  natural  rate  of  progress  for  every  child,  consistent  with  his  health 
and  ability. 
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It  depends  Isrgeljr  ob  the  proceeeM  ni  prodneU  of  our  Mhooto— 

How  healthy, 

How  wealthy, 

How  wife. 

How  efleieat. 

How  eoeially  miaded, 

How  happj 
onr  Canadian  people  are  to  be  in  the  yeare  of  opportunity  which  are  ta 
follow  the  war. 

rahnanr  10th,  1916. 

Shall  we  know  or  gueeat 

Setting  a  standard  of  average  attainment  does  not  mean  that  all  chlldraa 
■hould  be  treated  alike.  That  haa  been  the  tendency  too  long.  In  addi- 
tion to  calling  attention  to  individual  needs,  it  is  of  value  in  setting  op  a 
yardstick  by  which  one  year's  progress  can  be  compared  with  anothar, 
one  district  with  another  similar  district,  one  school  with  another  similar 
school.  Each  community  may  have  its  own  standard  for  self-moasnro- 
ment  and  self  comparison  so  all  can  see  how  quickly  "what  is"  ap- 
proaches "what  might  be." 

THB  BEST  RESULTS  IN  EDUCATION  OBTAINED  BY  CO-OPERATION 
OF  ALL  ELEMENTS  IN  OUR  NATIONAL  LIFE. 
Maceh  lOtk.  1916. 

What  are  our  industrial  resources  t 

What  do  they  need  for  full  development  t 

What  are  our  commercial  resources  f 

What  do  they  need  for  full  development? 

What  are  our  human  resources  t 

What  do  thoy  need  for  full  development  t 

How  can  we  best  bring  together  our  industrial,  commercial  and  hnmaa 
resources  so  as  to  produce  the  maximum  resultt 

Can  we  decide  that  in  our  armchairs,  or  must  we  base  our  decisions  on 
the  facts  t 

What  we  need  is  educational  as  well  as  industrial  and  commercial  engin- 
eering. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  THE  MOST  VITAL  FUNCTION  OF 
GOVERNMENT. 
Fabmary  19tii,  1917. 

The  salvation  of  Canada  in  the  period  of  reconstruction  which  must  follow 
the  war  will  depend  mainly  on  how  our  publicly-supported  schools  of  all 
types  handle  the  human  material  committed  to  their  charge.  The  day 
of  the  irresponsible,  heaven-sent  expert  is  past.  The  day  of  co-operation 
between  informed  citizens  and  trained  and  experienced  specialists  ia 
charge  of  public  departments  is  at  hand.  Tour  co-operation  is  needed  ia 
public  education,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  studying  and  forming  judg- 
ments regarding  its  methods  and  needs. 

Febrnaiy  2Srd,  1917. 

What  happens  to  our  boys  and  girls  is  more  important  than  what  happeaa 

to  our  dollars. 
If  it  were  not  for  our  boys  and  girls  our  dollars  would  be  of  little  use  or 

value. 

Fabraary  23rd,  1917. 

Public  Education,  the  most  vital  function  of  government,  and,  therefore, 
the  most  worthy  of  study  by  citizens. 

What  schooling  to  give  their  children  is  one  of  the  hardest  problems  which 
parents  have  to  face.  How  parents  can  take  an  eifective  interest  im 
their  children's  school  progress,  without  hurting  the  children  or  intar- 
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ferinff  with  ■ehool  pnteut;  it  another  difficult  queation  wki^h  th« 
fomatioB  of  Home  and  School  Lesguee  and  eimilar  ageneiei  for  the  co- 
operatioB  of  parenta,  tcaehera  and  children  and  Boarda  of  Education,  U 
doing  much  to  anawer.  The  flrat  teat  of  real  deaire  to  help  the  aehoola 
to  help  the  children  ia  willingneaa  to  invoat  time  and  ihoucht  iu  uniler- 
atanding  the  needa  and  diffleultiea  of  both.  Uaderatanding  of  theae  ia  not 
aimple  and  eaay.  No  atatement  of  theae  eaa  be  ao  clear  aa  to  make 
thought  unneeeaaary. 


OVEB^AOX. 

What  is  laeant  by  the  term  f 

The  presence  in  all  srrades  of  large  nuir'.ers  of  children  much 
bigger  and  older  than  the  average  has  attracted  the  attention  of  edu- 
cators for  many  years.  The  condition  has  grown  with  the  growth  of 
cities  and  the  consequent  growth  of  large  graded  school  systems.  As 
school  systems  became  larger,  ease  of  administration  demanded  promo- 
tion by  classes,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  the  best  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual frequently  suffered  in  conflict  with  the  best  interests  of  a 
sraoothly-working  school  machine,  which  took  so  many  children  in 
each  year,  dropped  so  many  at  various  stages  of  manufacture  as  par- 
tially defective  or  damaged  products  and  discharged  so  many  less  at 
the  exit  in  various  stages  of  efficiency,  or  inefficiency,  to  struggle  with 
an  environment  more  or  less  strange  to  them. 

iu  .^V*,^®  **™®  *'"*  foreigners  were  pouring  in  from  Europe  and 
their  children  still  further  complicated  the  situation,  bringing  another 
sort  of  raw  material  to  the  machine.  The  machine,  being  built  for  a 
uniform  product  and  not  being  self-adaptable,  naturally  p  automati- 
cally cast  oflf  as  far  as  possible  all  material  not  yielding  i .  adily  to  its 
processes,  but  was  as  naturally  slowed  up  in  its  operations  by  the  pres- 
ence of  this  human  sand.  It  is  true  that  many  men  and  women  charged 
with  running  the  machine  did  their  best  to  mitigate  its  severity  in 
particular  instances,  but  such  attempts  often  resulted  only  in  holdinir 
up  the  progress  of  the  machine  as  a  whole. 

A  child  is  over-age  when  he  is  older  than  the  average  age  of  the 

u'  27"*i°.^'*  ^I'^'^^'  °^  °^'*«'  **^  *^«  ««e  that  an  average  noimal 
child  in  that  grade  should  b^  -  jood  conditions.  The  second  defini- 

tion 18  preferable,  as  it  is  pi  „iat  the  average  age  of  the  children 

m  a  particular  grade  may  bt  -ner  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  average 
iondhim       **'*"*^  conditions,  not  necessarily  of  desirable  or  possible 

Over-age  is  brought  about  by  two  conditions : 

1.  Late  entrance  into  school. 

2.  Abnormally  slow  progress  through  school,  usually  called  "re- 

tardation." 

Before  either  of  these  can  be  measured  standards  of  normal  age 
and  progress  must  be  set  up.  At  present  such  general  standards  simply 

«  ™"  ^T^  ''^'^'"■*^  *^^  ^y^***"  *^  ''"  eight-year  system ;  some  as 
a  seven-year  system ;  some  as  a  six-and-a-half  year  system ;  and  some  as 
a  six-year  system.  Now,  it  is  true  that  absolute  retardation  and  abso- 
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lute  over-age  cm  be  determined  only  for  each  ^^di^jfual  *•  each  im^ 
dividual  hi  a  normal  rate  of  progreat  which  ""y.  W  withrarioua 
#nochi  in  hia  life.  That  is  no  reaaon,  however,  why  for  pu^po^*  « 
Xtiv  ad^niauation.  for  the  aake  of  «»r^°«  f  ^emS  ?o  "t  up 
focuaing  attention  on  particular  caaea  we  ahould  not  attempt  to  aet  up 
relative  atandarda  of  over-age  and  retardation. 

The  record!  of  the  Toronto  achools,  as  well  aa  varioua  'tudiea  of 

"  .t  ft  hnt  hewould  only  gain  one  year  in  the  course,  which  atiU 
wo^uTd  leave  h?m  Tne  year^le'J^at  grad'uation  than  the  child  entering 
Tt  rAgahi,  although  entering  two  years  y^'*"*"' »  f,»^'J.^«l°S7 
tJhool  at  4  takes  almost  two  years  longer  than  •  «J»ld  e^itermg  at^6 

and  -uld  •rad-t%at  an  age^^^^^^^^^  .'n^ot^ultSflJ^V^J; 

tmarrllative  advinraglT  a^^Sn  and  that  the  late  ent^nce  » 

Average  Time  Taken  By  All  Punils  Between  Kindergarten  or  Primary 
Class  and  Entrance  Examination  According  to  Ages: 


Those  entering  at 
Those  entering  at 
Those  entering  at 
Those  entering  at 
Those  entering  at 

There  seem  to  be 
the  official  reports  of 
eipKls  for  the  Bureau- 
vi«. : 


4  years  of  age  took  9  years  and  5  months. 

5  years  of  age  took  8  years  and  7  months. 

6  years  of  age  took  7  years  and  9  months. 

7  years  of  age  took  7  years  and  2  months. 

8  years  of  age  took  6  years  and  9  months. 

four  chief  schools  of  t^o«f S<T"  rJ^^^^^^^Pr?/ 
inspectors,  and  schedules  filled  out  by  26  Pnn- 
-as  to  the  length  of  the  elementary  school  course, 

Those  who  believe  it  to  be  an  8-year  course. 
Those  who  believe  it  to  be  a  7-year  course. 
Those  who  believe  it  to  be  a  6V2-year  course. 
Those  who  believe  it  to  be  a  6-year  course. 

An  analysis  of  schedules  published  by  the  Board  would  seem  to 
•  .,•  f  ♦^fl  w  fnr  the  slowing  up  of  the  whole  system  by  inadequate 
'"t'it^^Lffr  backward  cW^^^^^  for  the  haziness  with  regard 

provision  ^of^^jjj^f fhrcouree  SV,  yeare  even  under  present  condi- 
S:.S^s"n1t'oX  tSeoS^^^^^  fossM.   of   attainment 

oXti^g  sbt  years  plus  as  the  standard  age  of  entrance  and  6y2  years 
a/SSdaJd  ll^^h  of  course,  the  following  table  would  supply  the 
sta^aJdTfor  measuring  slow  and  rapid  progress,  overage  and  und.r- 
age. 


GRADE 

Standard  age 

(or  beginning 

Grade 

SUndardtime 

to  complete 

Grade 

Standard  age 

at  completion 

of  Grade 

Junior  I. 
Senior  I. 
Junior  II. 
Soiiorll. 
Junior  III. 
Smior  III. 
Junior  IV. 
Senior  IV. 

e    idut 

7        " 

7H    " 

8     ;; 

1  year 

H    " 

I      " 
1      •' 
1      " 

1      " 

7 

7H 
H 

The  1917  and  1918  reports  each  contain  a  table  which  mU  forth  for 
each  grade  the  number  of  pupils  completing  each  grade  in  Ichk  than  one- 
half  year,  one  year,  IVa  years  and  so  on  up  to  2V2  years  and  over. 
This  shows  conclusively  that  the  most  usual  time  for  completing  each 
grade  in  actual  practice  is  one  year.  A  remarkable  feature  of  these 
tables  is,  however,  that  over  a  third  of  ■  r  children  in  each  case  com- 
pleted the  Senior  I.,  the  Junior  II.  ana  the  Senior  II.  in  one  half  a 
year  or  less.  This  would  indicate  that  for  over  one-third  of  the  chil- 
dren the  elementary  school  course  is  not  over  6>1  years  in  length.  In 
fact,  the  grade-progress  tables  can  hardiy  be  explained  except  by  the 
existence  of  several  standards  in  various  parts  of  the  city  or  fluctuating 
standards  in  the  citj  i  ^  a  whole.  So  striking  are  these  tables  that  they 
are  reproduced  here,  reduced  to  the  percentage  basis : 

JUNE.  1917 


Kin- 

Per- 

der- 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

cent- 
age of 
ToUl 

Per  centage 
without  Kin- 
dergarten 

YEARS 

gar- 
ten 

Jr. 

Sr. 

Jr. 

Sr. 

Jr.   1  Sr. 

Jr.      Sr. 

Under  H 

12.3 

1.3 

2.0 

1.3 

0.4 

1 
1.7'     1.5 

0.6 

0.1 

2.46 

1.2 

Vi 

20.7 

n  9 

M  R 

34.1 

3«  3 

20.7    17.9 

13.8 

9.1 

24.58 

25.1 

1 

55.7 

MA 

50.1 

52.4 

57.3 

63.2  71.7 

76.7 

76.6 

61.62 

62.4 

IH 

8.4 

12  1 

6.2 

5. 

4.1 

8.       3.5 

3.2 

2. 

6.28 

6. 

2 

2.9 

8.9 

1.81    2. 

1.8 

6.2 

53 

5.7 

12.1 

4.78 

6. 

2H  &  over 

1.4 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.28 

.3 

TOTALS 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

JUNE.  1918 


Under  H 

10.3 

0  « 

1.3 

0.9     0.6 

1.2     0.7 

0.6 

0.2 

1.9 

0.8 

19.2 

9,7 

38.7 

3«.7   33.9 

13.4   10.9 

9. 

10.2 

21.2 

21.5 

1 

57. 

66 

52.5 

53.5  57.4 

67.2   76.7 

79.4 

72.2 

63.4 

64.2 

IH 

9.9 

13.3 

5.2 

7.2     5.7 

10.8     4.3 

3.2 

2.2 

7.4 

7.1 

2 

3.5 

9. 

2.1 

1.7     3.4 

6.9     7.4 

7.8 

15. 

5.8 

6.1 

24  &  over 

1 

1.4 

0.2 

i 
1 

0.5 

0.2 

0  3 

0.3 

TOTAT„S 

100 

100     100 

100     100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Do  not  these  results  indicate  either  that  during  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  grades  of  the  course  the  pupils  vary  more  widely  in  ability 
than  in  other  grades,  or  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
principals  as  to  the  length  of  these  grades,  their  opinions  being  reflected 
in  the  work  actually  done  by  teachers  and  pupils?  Is  it  not  the  most 
likely  conclusion  that  when  the  Senior  1st,  Junior  2nd  and  Senior  2nd 
are  looked  upon  as  half-year  grades  they  are  more  apt  to  get  half-year 
results,  and  where  the  taking  of  one  year  to  finish  the  work  of  these 
grades  is  looked  upon  as  satisfactory,  one-year  results  are  obtained? 
Ih  it  possible  that  a  larger  number  of  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  would 
complete  a  grade's  work  in  one-half  year  or  less  if  there  were  twe 
promotions  a  year  as  in  the  younger  grades  mentioned? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  children  entered  the  Junior  1st  at  six 
years  of  age  in  September,  1918,  than  at  any  other  age,  and  more 
entered  the  Senior  4th  at  13  years  of  age  than  at  any  other  age.  This 
makes  the  course  in  practice  for  the  majority  of  children  an  eight- 
year  course,  and  except  for  certain  abnormalities  the  figures  indicate 
one  year  as  the  most  typical  time  for  a  grade  in  actual  practice. 

Accepting  eight  years  as  the  standard  length  of  the  public  school 
course  (although  6 1/2  years  is  the  length  for  probably  one- third  of  the 
pupils),  the  standard  time  for  beginning,  completing  the  work  of,  and 
leaving  each  grade  would  be  as  follows: 


Junior  1st. 
Senior  1st . 
Junior  2nd 
Senior  2nd 
Junior  3rd 
Senior  3rd 
Junior  4th 
Senior  4th 


Age  at 

Time  in  years 

beginning 

in  grade 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Age  at  leaving 
grade 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


It  was  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  give  measure- 
ments of  over-age  according  to  the  standard  given  on  page  21,  but  as 
the  official  figures  are  not  by  half-year  periods  and  as  the  Bureau  ob- 
tained returns  from  only  26  schools  on  the  half-year  period  basis,  this 
will  be  impossible.  The  tables  which  follow,  prepared  from  the  official 
reports,  are  marked  according  to  the  standard  given  on  this  page. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  OVERAGE  CHILDREN  BY  GRADES  AS  OF 
SEPTEMBER  Ist,   1916—1917—1918 


GRADE 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Kindergarten. .  . 

36.48% 

30.44% 

29.88% 

Junior  1st 

60.28 

58.85 

56.07 

Senior  1st 

70.59 

66.28 

62.66 

Junior  2nd 

66.48 

60.76 

60.07 

Senior  2nd 

59.70 

55.45 

'>4.51 

Junior  3rd 

59.86 

55.82 

52.79 

Senior  3rd 

57.56 

54.72 

51.29 

Junior  4th 

45.11 

46.18 

46.15 

Senior  4th 

36.68 

36.67 

35.52 

All  grades 

56.54 

53.40 

51.39 

PERCENTAGE  OF   OVERAGE   CHILDREN   BY  YEARS  AS  OF 
SEPTEMBER  1st,   1916—1917—1918 


YEARS 

1916 

1917 

1918 

4 

% 

% 

% 

5 

6 

36. 

30.1 

28.98 

7 

66.64 

62.51 

59.25 

8 

63.11 

58.25 

56.07 

9 

59.59 

53.25 

50.55 

10 

57.74 

54.02 

49.16 

11 

58.82 

58.41 

56.23 

12 

64.57 

62.92 

62.85 

13 

73.48 

73.44 

73.29 

All  years  over  13 

100. 

100. 

100. 

All  years 

56.54 

53.40 

51.39 

PERCENTAGE  OF  UNDERAGE  CHILDREN  BY  GRADES  AS  OF 
SEPT.  l8t,  1916— SEPT.  Ist,  1917— SEPT.  Ist,  1918 


GRADE 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Kindergarten.  .  . 

3.50% 

.43% 

.31% 

Junior  1st 

2.77 

1.77 

2.25 

Senior  1st 

1.82 

2.57 

2.76 

Junior  2nd 

4.47 

7.44 

6.67 

Senior  2nd 

11.06 

12.72 

14.16 

Junior  3rd 

13.16 

16.85 

17.39 

Senior  3rd 

14.70 

17.68 

20.00 

Junior  4th 

23.22 

21.03 

22.56 

Senior  4th 

27.11 

26.66 

26.03 

All  grades 

9.18 

9.99 

10.72 

M 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  UNDERAGE  CHIJ-DREN  BY  YEARS  AS  OF 
SEPTEMBER  l«t,  W16— WH— WW 


YEARS 

1916 

1917 

1918 

4 
5 
6 
7 

0 
10 
11 

12 

100.00% 

6.88 

2.01 

5.01 

10.15 

13.51 

13.84 

16.79 

11.85 

100.00% 

4.07 

3.08 

7.13 

13.05 

17.58 

15.60 

15.20 

13. 

100.00% 

4.97 

3.19 

6.59 

14.15 

20.13 

18.37 

15.47 

11.59 

13 

All  over  13 

All  years 

9.18 

9.99 

10.72 

An  examination  of  these  tables  shows  that  in  two  years: 

1.  The  percentage  of  overage  children  was  reduced  from  56.54 
'  to  51.39.  .  ,      f. 

2.  The  percentage  of  overage  was  reduced  in  every  grade  or 
"'  the  Public  School  Course  except  one. 

3.  The  percentage  of  overage  was  reduced  for  each  age  be- 
tween 5  and  14. 

4  The  percentage  of  underage  children  increased  from  9.18 
to  10.72. 

5  The  percentage  of  underage  children  increased  between 
the  Sen'Sr  Fi^t  and  the  Senior  Third,  both  inclusive,  and 
ages  six  to  ten,  both  inclusive. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the 
nroport'on  of  children  older  than  the  standard  fo^  their  grades  and 
TFncriase  in  the  proportion  of  children  younger  than  the  s  andard 
•or  the?r Tr«^s  has  been  effected  in  recent  years.  Such  a  result  could 
have  been  tvaght  about  only  by  a  general  attack  on  the  problems 
involved  bv  increased  attention  to  the  individual  child,  and  by  un- 
remitting care  in  ?Se  promotion  of  children.  The  figures  indicae  that 
Sriesufts  were  attained  by  the  schools  themselves  and  not  by  the 
admission  of  a  greater  proportion  of  young  children. 


RBTAEDATION  AND  DROPPING-OUT  (ELIMINATION). 

Before  the  general  institution  of  continuous  record  cards  for  chil- 
dron  in  the  elementary  city  schools  of  this  continent,  the  relative 
nlber  of  children  ?neTch  gJade  provided  the  only  means  of  measur- 
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ing  the  results  of  retardation  and  elimination.  Naturally,  retardatioB 
occurs  in  all  grades,  leading,  if  no  counter  tendency  intervenes,  to  a 
greater  total  membership  than  if  the  amount  of  rapid  promotion 
actually  balanced  slow  promotion,  or  if  all  children  were  promoted 
at  the  normal  rate. 

As  children  approach  the  age  of  14,  or  even  12,  the  effect  of  elimi- 
nation or  dropping-out  in  reducing  the  membership  of  the  grade, 
begins  to  be  felt  until  in  the  Senior  IV.  the  number  of  members  ma> 
be  hardly  more  than  half  of  the  number  of  beginners.  The  artificial 
selection  whicli  raises  the  level  of  ability  in  the  upper  grades,  stimu- 
lates rapid  promotion  which  further  tends  to  reduce  the  membership 
of  the  last  years.  ^  The  processes  of  retardation  and  elimination  are 
n(}  interwoven  that  the  effects  of  each  factor  upon  the  enrollment  can- 
not be  determined  accurately  iinless  continuous  record  cards  for  all 
children  in  school  have  been  kept  for  seven  or  eight  years. 

These  records  are  a  comparatively  recent  feature  of  school  ad- 
ministration in  Toronto,  so  that  in  order  to  obtain  an  approximate 
measure  of  results  of  retardation  and  dropping-out  in  Toronto  schools, 
we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  Ayres  method,  modified  to  meet,  as  far 
as  possible,  Ontario's  conditions. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  ratio  of  the  nrinber  of  beginners  to  the 
number  of  children  in  the  last  elementar  grade  is  an  index  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  system  as  far  as  retardation  and  elimination 
is  concerned.  Further — disregarding  deaths — it  is  assumed  that  for, 
say,  every  thousand  beginners  in  an  eight-year  course  there  would  be 
an  enrollment  of  but  8000  children  and  that  any  enrollment  in  excess 
of  this  would,  it  is  assumed,  represent  additional  financial  burdens. 
Economic  efficiency  in  this  regard  is  represented  by  the  ratio  of  the 
actual  enrollment  to  the  theoretically  perfect  enrollment.  The  index 
of  efficiency,  so  called,  is  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  two  ratios 
explained  above.  In  other  words,  one  index  of  mechanical  and  eco- 
nomic efficiency  of  the  schools  might  be  stated  thus: 


The  membership  of  the  last  grade 
on  the  basis  of  1000  beginners. 

1000  (beginners). 


BY 


The   theoretically   perfect  enroU- 

ment  per  1000  beginners. 
The 


actual  enrollment  per  1000 
beginners. 

The  index  is  usually  given  in  percentage  form. 

To  estimate  the  average  number  of  beginners  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  average  the  total  membership  at  the  ages  of  7-12,  inclusive. 
In  Toronto  an  examination  of  the  records  shows  that  ages  6-11,  in- 
elusive,  are  more  representative.  The  calculation  which  follows  shows 
the  estimated  number  of  beginners  for  September,  1916,  September, 
1917.  and  September,  1918. 
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AGE 

6yrs. 

7  " 

8  " 

9  " 

10  " 

11  " 


Sept.,  1916 

6,  we 

6.945 
7,387 
6.897 
6,410 
6.224 


Sept.,  1917 

6,649 
7,601 
7,586 
7,484 
6,876 
6,358 


Sept.,  1918 

6,995 
7,927 
7,730 
7,590 
7,588 
7,034 


Divide  by  6 


40,419 


42,554 


44,864 


Estimated  No. 
of  Beginners 


6,737 


7,092 


7,477 


These  numbers  of  beginners  would  represent  not  the  number  of 
'ocginners  in  the  Toronto  schools,  but  the  number  of  begmners  that 
there  would  have  to  be  in  the  Toronto  schools  if  all  in  the  system  had 
started  in  it.  A  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  number  of  Senior  Fourth 
•hildren  with  the  number  of  beginners  will  not  be  an  exact  mdex  ot 
the  efficiency  of  the  Toronto  schools,  since  the  result  will  be  modified 
by  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  children  who  started  school  else- 
where. Since  the  problem  is  not  to  fix  praise  or  blame  but  to  measure 
conditions  which  exist  and  must  be  dealt  with,  the  method  used  is  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  be  cf  value.  The  main  requisite  is  that  the  same 
method  be  used  each  year.  This  will  insure  that  tendencies  will  be- 
come apparent  from  a  consideration  of  the  figures. 

The  membership  of  the  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  at  the 
three  periods  considered  were  as  follows: 


GRADE 


Sept.,  1916 


Junior  I . . . 
Senior  I  . . 
Junior  II . . 
Senior  II . . 
Junior  III 
Senior  III. 
Junior  IV . 
Senior  IV . 


TOTAL 


10,998 
7,136 
6,798 
6,346 
6,754 
5,474 
4.478 
3,460 

61,444 


Sept.,  1917 


i  1.298 
7.409 
6.844 
6.857 
7,643 
6.083 
4.580 
3.709 

54.423 


Sept..  1918 


11,385 
7,831 
6.922 
7.102 
8.262 
6.935 
5.084 
r,,620 

57,141 
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i...r  JSrt^'"!"***  ""-^  «?"P«"?on  easy  the  membership  of  each  grade 
per  1000  beginners  is  given  below.  »*•"• 

MEMBERSHIP  PER   THOUSAND   BEGINNERS 


GRADE 

Junior  I 

Senior  I 

Junior  II 

Senior  II 

Junior  III . . . 
Senior  III.  .. 
Junior  IV. . . 
Senior  IV 

T0TAL~7 


Sept.,  1916 


1,632 

1,059 

1,009 

942 

1.003 

813 

666 

513 


Sept.,   1917 


7,636 


1,593 
1.044 
965 
967 
1.078 
858 
646 
523 


Sept.,  1918 


1.522 
1.047 
926 
950 
1,105 
928 
680 
484 


7,674 


7.642 


Several  striking  facts  appear  on  the  face  of  these  figures     For 
example  : 

1.  The  relative  number  of  children  in  the  Junior  1st  has  decreased 
appreciably  m  three  years  notwithstanding  a  large  increase  in 
iJfaSn  ii't'hSlS  is?^^  ''''''''''  *  .reat^eduction  in 

2.  The  relative  number  of  children  in  the  Senior  1st,  and  particu- 
larly  the  Junior  2nd,  has  been  reduced.  This  also  means  a 
reduction  of  retardation  and  a  stimulation  of  promotion. 

3.  The  membership  of  the  Senior  2nd  has  slightly,  and  of 
lrlvil"«f  ,?'  ?*'  gJ-eatly  increa.sed  throwing  the  centre  of 
Cld  be  membership  nearer  to  the  later  years  as  it 

4.  The  relative  membership  of  the  Senior  3rd  has  greatly  in- 
creased. This  probably  represents  the  reduction  of  dropping 
out  of  school  in  this  grade.  "pp'"b 

^"  Ire&sld^^'^^  membership  of  the  Junior  4th  has  slightly  in- 

6.  The  relative  membership  of  the  Senior  4th  increased  in  1917 
but  decreased  greatly  in  1918.  This  might  indicate  a  tem- 
duS  ^''^^  demand  for  boys  and  girls  in  commerce  and  pro- 

7.  That  the  membership  of  the  first  four  grades  has  decreased 
relatively  to  that  of  the  last  four,  and  vie!  versa,  except  in  he 
one  case  noted  above,  indicating  both  that  retardation  in  the 
system  as  a  whole  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  that  the  schools 
are  retaining  krger  numbers  than  formerly  at  least  to  the  end 
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8.  The  efficiency  of  the  system  as  regards  retardation  and  elimi- 
nation, on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  beginners  and  the  number 

in  the  Senior  4th,  would  be  respectively  ^.  j^  and  |^. 

This  apparent  decrease  is  not  real,  as  it  is  based  on  a  non- 
characteristic  reduction  of  the  membership  of  the  Senior  4th 
in  1918.  It  is  important  that  schools  should  retain  pupils  until 
the  Senior  3rd  and  Junior  4th.  Increases  here  are  almost  as 
important  as  in  the  Senior  4th.  Based  on  the  averape  member- 
ship (a)  of  the  last  two  years,  and  (b)  of  the  last  three  years, 
the  fractions  given  above  would  be  modified  as  follows: 

(a)  589  585  582 
1000            1000            1000 

(b)  _664_  676  697 

1000  1000  1000 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  department  indicates  that 
the  average  length  of  the  course  from  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  Ist 
to  the  end  of  the  Senior  4th  was  seven  years  and  one  month  in  1916 ; 
seven  years  and  three  months  in  1917,  and  the  same  in  1918.  If  we 
aKsurae  the  average  to  be  seven  years  and  three  months,  and  disregard 
the  effect  of  deaths  on  the  membership,  the  ideal  membership  of  a 
system  averaging  1000  beginners  would  be  7300.  Any  excess  over 
7300  would  indicate  an  economic  burden.  The  ideal  membership  for 
the  three  years  mentioned  on  the  basis  of  1000  beginners  were,  respec- 
tively, 7636,  7674,  and  7642.  The  economic  efficiency  on  this  score 
therefore  would  be  represented  by  the  following  fractions: 

7300  7300  7300 

7636  7674       *°         7642 

The  indices  of  efficiency  for  the  three  years,  therefore,  as  to  re- 
tardation, elimination  and  total  enrollment  would  be : 

1.  On  the  basis  of  the  membership  of  the  Senior  4th : 

(^^^^^  3§|  by  ^  or  on  a  percentage  basis 49.04% 

(191'^)  ^  by  ^  or  on  a  percentage  basis 49.76% 

(1918)  _484         73^  or  on  a  percentage  basis 46.21% 

1000  ^  7642 

2.  On  the  basis  of  the  average  membership  of  the  last  two  grades : 

(1916)  J89^  by  !|00  or  on  a  percentage  basis 56.31% 

(1917)  _585        7300       ^^  ^  percentage  basis 55.65% 

1000  ^  7674 

(1918)  _582    7300  ^^  ^^  ^  percentage  basis 55.59% 

1000  ^  7642 
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3.  On  the  bMM  of  the  average  membenhip  of  the  last  three  grad*.,  • 

(1916)  664,      7300 

1000  ^  7636  °'  ""  *  percentage  basis 63.48% 

(1917)  670         7300 

1000    -^  7674  °'  •"  *  percentage  basis. . .  • .  64.31% 

(1918)  697.      7300 

1000  ^  7642  °'  ®°  "  percentage  basis 66.58% 

fnnAl!lV^'"\°^  1^^"^  estimates  is  the  most  representative  of  actual 
conditions  and,  at  present,  a  fairer  standard  After  the  nresent 
methods  of  measurement  and  the  individual  record  cards  now^'nuSe 

strat,  Jhi'I'fl''"  n-  "'f'^^^^'-    I"  the  meantime,  the  index  demon 

tioraiiXK-'o'^Tt."'""'^  "^  ^"p'^""^  ^"^^^^«^"">-  ^^''*^  -»«^- 

While,  of  course,  close  comparisons  are  not  possible   it  is  intpr^st 
ing  to  note  that  only  two  ou*  of  eight  American'^.id  s  Us  ed  ii  -W 

otf4.Sn?''^"^°"''      (1?09-R"««e»  Sage  Foundation)  aJhavhig 
over  4000  beginners  m  their  schools  annually,  had  a  higher  ind"x  of 

sc'JS'erabov"  ''"'  ''  ''"'""'°  ^'^""^^'"^  ^°^^«  second^tanj/rd  de 

„„.  '^^1  ^'^?''-*^  ^'"^  relative  size  of  the  problems  of  retardation,  over- 
age and  elimination  vary  for  different  schools  and  districts       The 

L7on  '.ir  Th'i,"rf '"  ""-^1  "r?^  "°"'?'*^°".^  ^«^«  ^  ^^'•y  ^''^^t  bear 
mg  on  all.    This  is  too  evident  to  require  discussion.    It  goes  without 

saying  that  many  of  the  causes  of  educational  waste  lif  almost    or 

2o!  thrmett'o/T^.'  'Y  ''^'"^^  "^  **  P^'^^^"*  constituted  ThmUd 
r„«  *.f  ™«t*i«d  of  school  organization  vary  with   the  needs  of  the 

iZl?/L  ?'^%°«*i^«  '^^'  "rived  when  the  institutional  school  tye 
should  be  developed  in  several  of  the  down-town  districts,  in  order  to 
bring  about  greater  co-ordination  between  home  and  school   a  w/he? 

?.fu!r^T  ***  ^r"^'^""  citizenship,  heightened  appreciS  Sf  soci J 
values,  and  greater  economic  efficiency  t 

,..>.«  Ji5!_****'*r7?'?^  ^°"**'^^  .??*^  ^""^^  ^"*«'»  ^acts  with  regard  to  two 
f^i^^iK  V  !,"  *  prevailingly  foreign  district  in  an  under-priv^ 

dif^rlcS'^Sf^Sy:  ^°'  ^'^  °*'"  ^"-^  ^"  «°«  °^  *^«  «-«*  -«<i-tial 


I 


M 


!.• 

11. 

GRADES 

Under 
Age 

Normal 
Age 

Over 
Age 

Under 
Age 

Nornuil 
Age 

Over 

Age 

Kindernrten. 
junior  1 

■3.1% 

'2.6% 
11.1% 

61  5% 

46.8% 

8.1% 

41.   % 

66% 

38.5% 
51.1% 
91.9% 
66.4% 
63.9% 
94.4% 

16.7% 
20.9% 

24.2% 

36.8% 
17.9% 
41.7^ 
38  9% 
31.3% 
36.4% 

63  2% 

82  1% 
68.3% 
44  4% 
47.8% 
39  4% 

§enior  I 

Junior  II 

Senior  ir 
Junior  III 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  School  II.  starts  with  a  much  greater 
percentage  of  overage  children  than  School  I.  in  the  Senior  First,  it 
ends  the  Junior  3rd  with  a  much  lower  percentage  of  overage.  As  has 
been  shown,  children  entering  late  do  not  make  up  all  the  lee-way 
even  by  graduation,  so  that  other  causes  must  operate  to  account  for 
the  rapid  overhauling  of  School  I.  by  School  II.  Are  not  economic 
and  living  conditions  largely  responsible? 


*  Not  quite  exact  on  account cf  a  few  duplications. 
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